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ing." l These were their country's last reserves;
could they save it ? An attempt has already been
made in the previous section of this chapter to do
justice to the reality and greatness of the moral
revival which followed upon the labours of the
disciples and missionaries of Stoicism; in what
remains to be said we are completing, not con-
travening, what has been there put forward.

A Christian writer can have no pleasure in
dwelling upon the failure of Stoicism. He is too
conscious at every step of the readiness, if not
always the justice, with which adroit opponents
may turn his own arguments against himself to
need any other warning to walk warily and choose
his words well. Nevertheless, it is true, Stoicism
failed, and with it perished the last hope of the
ancient world. Stoicism failed, not infrequently,
in the lives of those who were its acknowledged
leaders and accredited exponents. And, again, it
may be well, in order to avoid the appearance of
partiality, to quote the words of Mr. Lecky:
" While," he says, " the school of Zeno produced
many of the best and greatest men who have ever
lived, it must be acknowledged that its records
exhibit a rather unusual number of examples of
high professions falsified in action, and of men
who, displaying in some forms the most undoubted

1 History of European Morals, vol. i, pp. 171, 177.